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SOCIAL SECURITY AND THE CHILD 


KATHARINE F, LENROOT, CHIEF 
CHILOREN’S BuREAU, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


"Children are not safe 


are miserable, and 
cannot protect a 


ourselves. The power to 


and happy if 
parents must oe 
home against poverty. 


maintain a decent 


their parents 
miserable if they 
Let us not deceive 


family Living 


standard is the primary essential of child welfare.” 


The Children's Bureau has long main- 
tained that security for the child must be a 
fundamental part of any sound structure for 
ocial security, and that a living wage for 
the family is absolutely necessary for child 
This principle received recog- 
nition in the of the 


Committee on Economic Security and was later 


o 


report President's 


in the Social Security Act, which 
August 14, 1935. The ct 
the health and 
States for 


embodied 
became law on 
makes provision for welfare 
of children through 


four different types of service: 


grants to 


i. Maternal and child-health services. 
2. Services to crippled children. 
Child-welfare services. 
4, Aid to dependent children in their own homes. 


The first three of these are adminis- 
tered by the Children's Bureau, and the 
fourth by the Social Security Board. A 
State can draw benefits under any one of the 
first three provisions as soon as it submits 
@ plan which is approved by the Chief of the 
Children's Bureau and the allotment is made 
by the Secretary of Labor; or, in the case 
of aid to dependent children in their own 
homes, when a plan is approved by the Social 
Security Board. 


Julia Cc. Lathrop 
Chief of the Children's Bureau, 1912-1921 


such 
show that 


Before plans can be approved, 


the State must certain require- 
ments specified in the 
have been fulfilled. A411 plans must provide 
for the financial participation of the State. 
A single State agency must be designated to 


administer the plan or to supervise its ad- 


Social Security Act 


ministration. Also, provision must be made 
for strengthening local services. 
The primary purpose of the three 


portions of Title V concerned with maternal 
and child health, children, and 
child welfare is 


crippled 


to extend and strengthen 


services for mothers and children in rural 


areas, in areas suffering from severe eco- 


nomic distress, and among groups in special 


need. These are the people who have been 
hitherto, for the most part, outside the 
reach of health and welfare services that 


have been more generally available in the 


larger cities. 


In the case of aid to 
children (Title IV) State plans must provide 
for such aid to 
Subdivisions of 


dependent 


be given in 
the State. 
of aid has previously been 


all political 
Since this type 
even less ade- 
quate in rural ereas than in urban, and in a 
few States 


has been restricted entirely to 
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the largest 


of stressing rural needs. 


To 
greatest i 


of maternal 


cities, this also has the effect 


included 


in the country, 
in the Social Security Act. 


especially in  emer- 
gencies and times of stress, 
How is the mother in such a 
family to obtain prenatal care, 
or advice on the feeding 


infant; and how 


families, 


and 
care of an is a 


crippled child in such a rural] 
family to receive 
and treatment, except through 
clinics, approved hospitals 


equipped for rendering adequate 


diagnosis 


care, and public health serv- 
ices? It is precisely to bring 
these services, hitherto en- 
joyed chiefly by city folk, and 
perhaps only-by a4 minority of 
them, within the reach of all, 
whether living in the city or 


that these provisions were 


47 plans for 


provide aid where the need is By the first of June, 

s the primary purpose underlying maternal and child-health services (includ- 
the whole of the Social Security Act. From ing plans for the District of Columbia, 
the point of view of labor, the provisions Alaska, and Hawaii); 31 plans for services 

and child health and welfare to crippled children; and 31 plans for 

e an essential part of the secu- child-welfare services had ] 


services ar 





been approved b 
) 


© “<< 


rity program, no less important than unem- the Children's Bureau. In addition, 
ployment compensation and old-age benefits. State plans for aid to dependent children 
Multitudes of employed wage earners in their own homes had been approved by the 

and rural workers, even with no parents Social Security Board. 

dependent upon them, still find their earn- Tangible results from these State 
ings sadly inadequate for the needs of their programs are already evident. In June 1934, 
oni - a _ for instance, there were only 
STATE PLANS FOR SERVICES TO CRIPPLED CHILDREN ] 22 States with a division of 
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maternél and child health and a 
full-time director charge. 
Every one of the 47 State plans 
approved under the Social Secu- 
rity Act up to June 1 provided 
for such a division or for a 
child hygiene, 
almost all provided for a full- 


in 


bureau of and 


time medical director in charge. 


The results have been 
Similar in regard to services 
for crippled children. A year 


ago in many States and Terri- 
tories no officially recognized 
agency existed for 


services to crippled children 


rendering | 
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ress, 
ich a 
care, 
r and 
Vise 
rural] 
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ritals 
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; 283, 
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n, 19 
ildren 
by the 


State 
1934, 

only 
on of 
and a 
harge. 
plans 
Secu- 
ovided 
for a 
» and 
full- 
charge. 

been 
rvices 
A year 
Terri- 
ynized 
jering 
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public responsibility; 
the appropriations were 
as to be almost neg- 
ligible. By June 1, 1936, 42 
plans were submitted and 
State agencies estab- 
Altogether there were 
and Territories with 


as 2a in - 
others 


so small 


for crippled 
Many States that hereto- 
special 
children are, 
establish- 
and 


have not done 
for 


fore any 
welfare work 
for the first time, 
ing 


ing localities 


SS Approved 
services help- ZZ Submitted 


organize child- 


such 
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Especially 
emphasis 


welfare activities. 
the 

program on prevention of dependency, 
and the conseguent 


important is placed in this 
neglect, 
and delinquency, reduc- 
tion of the State and local 


for children away from their own homes. 


burdens of care 


In order to provide for these serv- 


ices it some States to 
new legislation enabling 
of 


States, 


was necessary for 


them to com 
the 


moreover, 


ply with the requirements Social 


mm 


ecurity Act. In some 


there were no existing funds for State par- 


ticipation, and special measures had to be 


taken to make funds available. The prelim- 


time in some 


steps have reauired more 
Thus, 


inary 


cases than in others. 


authorized for payment the current 
States under the three serv- 


the Children's Bureau. 


during 
fiscal year to 
ices administered by 
Approximately $2,000,000 had been authorized 
to States dependent 
children by the Social 


for payment for aid to 
Security Board. 
only a cover- 
many States 
prospect, 


the services 


This represents start, 


at most 5 months, and in 
less than that. every 
moreover, that at least one of 
administered by the Children's Bureau will 
State, and 
by the be- 


July 1936. 


ing 
There is 


be in actual operation in 
all three in 
ginning of the new fiscal year in 


every 
a mejority of States 





Alabama was able to put all 


the services adminis- |} 
the Children's Bureau 
by the end of 


States, 


three of 
tered by 
into operation 
Merch. In other where 
all 


not 


have 
steady 
By 
there were 
did not 
the three 


the necessary steps 
been 
progress is 


the 


completed, 

being made. 
of June 
only two tates that 


have at least one of 


first 





services administered by the .- 
Chi : - . 
Children's Bureau in operation, * This indicates merely that Aad fo 
and 22 States had all three Dependent Chiidren may be granted mtn ALASKA 
d the State No attempt 1s made to show wheth 
approved. exusting laws afford an adeguate basis for an P | 
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FARNINGS OF TOBACCO WoRKERS, 1933-35 


workers employed in cigarette, snuff, 


and smcking- tobacco plants 
the average 43 cents an hour and 
in March 1935, 


by the Bureau 


and chewing- 
earned on 
$14.60 a week 
study 
Labor Statistics. 


more per. hour and 


according to a 
of 
percent 


recently completed 
They earned 36.5 
39 percent more per week 
in March 1935 than in March 1933. Employ- 
ment of tobacco workers 1934 averaged 
474 weeks, for which they received an 


age total annual wage 


in 
aver- 
income of $700. 


HOURLY EARNINGS 


Earnings of tobacco workers advanced 
from an average of 31.5 cents per hour in 
1933 to 43 cents in 1935. All groups of 
workers,. males and females, white and col- 
ored, shared the rise in earnings. 

AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 

PERCENT 

MARCH MARCH of 

1933 1935 INCREASE 
Males $0.38 $0.49 28.0 
Wt OP éneesnewnen eT 55 27.5 
CeloTred cececceces . 28 -38 33.5 
Femal es: 26 +37 46.5 
te sotecsecans 29 -40 40.5 
eo Peyrer errr 19 +31 66.5 


rae 


WEIGHING TOBACCO BY HAND 





Brown 4 Williamson Pobacco Corp. 


Almost one-sixth of the workers stud- 

1933 earned less than 20 
per hour, and 60 out of every 100 made legs 
than 32 cents. Two years later less than} 
percent of the employees averaged under 2 
cents and 683 of every 100 earned more 
than 32 cents per hour. 


ied in cents 


out 


different branches of 
industry, averaged 43,5 
cents per hour as compared with 40.5 cents 
for smoking- and chewing- tobacco 

51 cents per hour for 
in snuff-tobacco manufacturing, 


Among the 
cigarette workers 


the 


per hour 
employees and work- 


ers employed 


Hourly earnings for white and col- 
ered tobacco workers of both sexes in March 
1935 averaged 40 cents in North Carolina, 
41.5 cents in Kentucky and Tennessee, 44 
cents in Virginia, and 47 cents in the 8 
northern States engaged in manufacturing 


tobacco products. 


The average hourly earnings for white 


male and female workers in 1935 were 43 
cents in Kentucky and Tennessee, 48.5 cents 
in the North, and 5l cents in North Caro- 


and 


lina Virginia. 

White male workers ir 
the North 
earnings 
59.5 


workers 


averaged the highest 
1935 -- 
female 
Ten- 
lowest 


per hour in 
Colored 
in Kentucky 

averaged the 
28.5 


hourly 


cents. 
and 
nessee 
cents. The 
earnings of 
in Vir- 
percent 


hourly wage -- 
average 
female colored workers 
increased 184 
between 1933 and 1935. 


ginia 


WEEKLY EARNINGS 


The average weekly wage 
of 
advanced 


income all tobacco workers 
from $10.50 1933 
$14.60 in 1935. This was 
of $4.10 a week, 
about 39 percent. 

Slightly more than one- 
fourth of the workers employed 


in 
to 


a@ gain or 
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Among the women employed 


in the tobacco plants, white 

females averaged $13.15 in 1935 

Ss stud- as against $9.00 per week in 
cents 1933. This was a gain of 46 
percent. colored femal em- 


de legs 
than | 


der 20 
ed more 


ployees, whos 
advanced from $5.95 to $10.30, 
received the greatest increase 


over the period. lt amounted 


of the Cigarette workers earned 
id 43,5 $5 more per week in 1935 than 
in 1933. Their earnings ad- 


cents 
Lobaces vanced from $9.50 to $14.50. 
work- 


Luring, 














p 279 2A r o -o 
d cole increased 24 percent from 
. r ] 22 +o ¢ A fn0 
n March $11.30 ir 1933 to $14.00 n 
oline 1935. workers in snuff plants 
; + ’ 
see, 44 in 193 earned less than $6 per week and averaged the highest weekly earnings Ir both 
, 
the 8 over 55 percent made less than $10. In 193! periods -- $16.95 in 1933 and $19.20 in 1955. 
a & 
lee + 4 A r reeant aa nen ra a ner le 
. eo ses vna 4 percent earned under oO |} vee ' 
Luring Ry : y Occupations. Among the 
and 83 percent averaged more than ¢210. rs 
i anufacturing to- 
; _e F ly earnings ir 1935 
. whie Of every 1,000 workers employec in -- Z 
naive or pickers-searchers who 
2 Mar 933 , : : 
re 43 March 1933 er week rrade leaf tobacco to 
- cents 253 earned less than $6 achine operators", who 
| Caro- 300 " between $6 and $1 es 
243 " between $1C und $14 AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 
ir 26 " =? us A‘ a 7) PERCENT 
s in 86 between $14 and wlf MARCH MAR en 
lighest 80 " between $18 and $26 1933 1935 iworeaSE 
935 -- 38 ° $2€ or more 
; Stemmers, hand .ecccscseee $ 6.40 $10.75 68.0 
female 19025. 
iT ciadieciatin Pickers-searchers ....se+- 7.55 10.10 34.0 
en- ; 
, 37 earned less than $6 Cigarette catchers ......- 8.20 12.90 57.5 
owest : 
ae 137 ® between $6 and $1¢ Floor workers ..ccccccseces 10,00 13.50 35.0 
s. The : : 
gs 355 . between $10 and $14 Packing-machine operators. 9.60 14.35 50.0 
| Ol 
y 274 " between $14 and $l1é Makinég-machine operators . 10.90 16.35 50.0 
n Vir- 
145 . between $18 and 3 
ercent : = . 
52 ° $26 or more Earnings by States. In Kentucky and 
Tennessee the weekly income of white male 
White male workers averaged the high- workers in 1935 averaged $17.35; in Virginia, 
est weekly earnings in both years in tne ih- $19.10; in North Carolina, $19.20; and in 
y wage - . am. eee as “ ‘7 a } 
' . dustry. They received $19.50 in 1955 as the North, $22.65. Earnings of colored male 
orkers a : . ; a ‘ 
19 compared with $15.70 in 1933. This was ar employees ranged fron $12. 4C per week in 
i 33 ty n ‘ a - 
; increase of about 24 percent. The average Virginia to $13.80 in Kentucky and Tennessee 
is was ‘ . 
. earnines of colored male workers rose (iro! and the North. 
or ‘ : - ' i . ; a — 
“ $9.65 in 1933 to $13.15 in 1935, or 36 White female workers in 1935 earned 4n 
percent. average of $11.90 in Kentucky and Tennessee, 


n one- 
ployed 
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forn 
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Broun & Williamson Pobacco Corp. 





Okla 

PACKAGING SMOKING TOBACCO BY AUTOMATIC MACHINERY 
ina 
$13.50 in the North, $14.05 in Virginia, more weeks and nine-tenths worked at least othe 
and $14.45 in North Carolina. The weekly 36 weeks. Cigarette workers averaged slight- thre 
earnings of colored females varied from ly more than 48 weeks of employment, and unde 


a 
$8.55 in Kentucky and Tennessee to $11.60 in 


snuff and smoking- and chewing-tobacco em- f emer 
North Carolina. ployees averaged 45 weeks of work during the 
year. 
prog 
ANNUAL EARNINGS Employees engaged in manufacturing same 
jie . Cigarettes averaged $705 in 1934. White > » 
+ ) nije ac o = a } ine 
The total annual wage income of all 3 . 
male workers received nearly $1,020, or Ff wie} 
workers employed in cigarette, snuff, and : 3 ‘ , 
P almost twice as much as colored workers, who | mary 
smoking= and chewing-tobacco plants in 1934 ating 
ees Se : averaged $565 during the year. Among the § tem, 
averaged approximately $700. Nearly twoe- 1 . 4 h 4 : f — 
A F women employe in the production of ciga- lz 
thirds of the workers earned less than this , ie ; ed — 
. ae rettes, white workers earned $640 as against [| gue; 
amount. Of every 100 tobacco employees $435 ‘ 1 4 k 
$ made by colored workers di 
covered by the 1934 survey -- a ’ . — 
then 


The highest-paid group of workers in 


13 earned less than $400 a 
the industry in 1934 were the white male § Per 
e 


tween $400 and $ 
between $600 and $8 
$ 


b 
9) 


workers employed in smoking=- and chewing- 





29 2, $6900 800 
tobacco and snuff lants. Their earnings j "8! 
17 " between $800 and $1,200 . 4 : ; 
P oe ae averaged $1,170 as compared with $580 for 
5 $1,200 or over . e : °L 
colored males, $545 for white female workers, i 
e . empl 
Approximately three out of every four and $440 for colored women. The annual wage ecl 
tobacco workers covered by the 1934 survey income for all workers employed in 1934 in § emer, 
were employed every week during the year. this branch of the tobacco industry averaged tee 
upg 


Four-fifths of the employees worked 48 or $680. 
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WorRKERS’ EDUCATION UNDER THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


HILDA W. SMITH AND BARBARA DONALD 
WorRKERS’ EDUCATION PROGRAM, W.P.A. 


The Federal program of workers’ edu- 
now completing its 
active work. In spite of the 


lays caused by the transfer of the work from 


cation is third year of 


inevitable de- 


the F.E.R.A. to the W.P.A., workers’ educa- 
tion has emerged in a more extended and a 
stronger form. Special supervisors have 


21 different States and in 
New York City 
charge of 


been appointed in 
2 cities. In both 
full-time supervisors are in 


and Chicago 
large 
programs administered quite distinct from 
the State work. 
workers are 
classes under 


1,000 teachers. 


Altogether more than 50,000 


enrolled in workers’ educa 
the supervision of r 


mately 


States with 
of workers’ education are: 
Colorado, Florida, Georgia, 
Michigan, Minnesota, 
New York, North Dakota, 
Pennsylvania, 
and 


The special supervisors 


Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Indiana, 


lowa, Kansas, Missouri, 


New Hampshire, Ohio, 
Oregon, 
Washington, 
other States 
through the general adult education program 
the the 


emergency education within the 


Oklahoma, South Caro- 


lina, Wisconsin. In the 


teachers may be procured 


under supervision of director of 


State. 
the workers’ education 
being administered in much 
the last 2 
close cooperation 


In general, 
program is the 


same way as it has been in years. 


The work is carried on in 
with the 


many cases 


State departments of education. In 


the emergency supervisors are 
by the reg- 
They 


the board of 


temporarily loaned to the W.P.A. 
ular public-school departments. 
quently 
education buildings, 


fre- 
have their offices in 
they 
the facilities of 


where can avail 


themselves of many of the 
permanent department of education. Locally, 
the 


regular 


project is often administered by the 


school officials. Approximately 





* Labor organizations and other workers’ groups wishing to form study groups may obtain the services of 
Works Progress Administration. 


employed under the Emergency Education Division of 


the 


half of the classes held in public- 
school buildings, 
in labor temples and 

In addition, the Federal 
education is 
eration from 
recognizes the right of 


in determining their educational 


are 


and nearly all the others 


meet union halls. 
program of 
close coop- 

The 


the workers to help 


workers‘ receiving 


labor unions. program 


needs and 


in planning and controlling their educa- 


tional work.* The advisory committees on 


workers’ education therefore comprise a num- 


of local 
public officials and educators. 


ber labor leaders in addition to 


The W.P.A. workers’ edu- 


is also cooperating with 


program of 
cation labor organ- 


izations in arranging institutes and cone 


social 
encouraged to 


ferences on outstanding labor and 


problems. The students are 


attend the conferences and lectures, and dis- 


cussions are often based on the topics 


covered by the institute. 


Dramatic groups have been much in 
la 


demand to present labor plays at union meet- 
has 
The 


regularly 


A very 
St. 


this 


ings. active players® group 


worked in Paul and Minneapolis. 
members’ of 
the 


organizations, 


troupe played 


before Central Labor Union and other 


labor often as a part of 


their regular business meeting. In another 
Minnesota a local labor organization 


agreed to 


city in 


pay the rent of a vacant store 


building, which was made the stu- 


dents 
small stage. 


over by 
into a community house equipped with a 


Plays were not only presented 


to union groups, but were also given over 


the radio. 


TEACHER TRAINING CENTERS 


"how" 


individuals 


The problem of and "what" to 


teach mature who have had years 


teachers 
Those wishing to start 


aclass are requested to communicate directly with the local supervisor of workers’ education or the director of 


emergency education. Detailed information is 
discussed, the length of the term, and 


the number of 


required regarding 
Students. Jt is 


the topics to be 


that definite 


of class wanted, the 
extremely desirable 


kind 
also 


Suggestions be made regarding a meeting place and the qualifications of the teachers wanted for the class. 








of practical experience but who are handi- 


capped by lack of elementary schooling is 
the most serious task facing the workers' 
education movement. There is a scarcity of 
teachers, both off and on relief, who can 
combine experience ana training in adult 
education with the necessary academic back- 
ground and a first-hand knowledge of labor 


problems. 


In order to meet the need for trained 


teachers, 18 teacher training centers for 


teachers were 
the 


teachers were 


unemployed established during 


the first summer of Federal program. 


brief 
of 


social prob- 


More than 500 given a 


but intensive course in the technique 


teaching and economics and 


With 
education 


in 
the rapid growth of the workers’ 
the 


more 


lems. 


program need for trained 


teachers became acute. Twenty-four 


therefore authorized last 


1,200 


centers were year, 


and approximately teachers were en- 


rolled. 


The 


period of 


training center 


A 
over a from 4 to 8 weeks. Most of 


them were held in State universities 


and library facilities were avail- 
by 
backgrounds -- grade-school 


classroom 


able. They were attended men 


of all ages and 
ar 
oe 


7 


- wir’ _Al 
TEACHER TRAINING CENTER IN INDIANA 


cae OK 





ministers, farmers, clerks, labor 
college graduates. 
of 


current 


and recent 


The course study included the 


sciences, events, economics 


’ 


problems, and of the 


Methods of presentation and 


al 


~ 
os 
Q 
Cc 
? 

co 
“= 
~ 


history 
or movement. 


practice in class teaching were con- 


red most important. Outside lecturers, 


farm and labor organizations, and 


esentatives of different political nd 


a 
groups met with the students. A4]] 


the various issues were covered so 


s to prepare teachers to handle discussions 


their classes in an impartial manner. 


Until recently workers’ education has 


been restricted almost exciusively to indus- 


trial and city workers. Now, as a result of 


the Federal program of workers’ education, 
an: increasing interest in rural communities 


developed. The study of rural economics 


farm problems 


has 


and has therefore been en- 


phasized in several centers. In a number of 


Midwestern States the cooperative movement 
was studied as a result of popular interest 
in this field. 

Nearly all the teacher training cen- 
ters had a unified plan around which the 
program of study was built. In some the 
central topic was economic security or 


legislation for social in- 


surance; in others the 


problem of a particular 





dustrial group, such as 


miners or 
the 


cussion and study. 


textile workers, 


formed basis of dis- 


STUDY MATERIAL 


Another significant 
the Federal 
program of workers' 
tion is the increasing en- 
phasis on the 
of study materials’ espe- 
cially designed for workers' 


development in 


educa- 


preparation 


classes. In New York City 
and Chicago special re- 
search projects have been 
set up under the W.P.A, to 


prepare study outlines and 
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ample texts for workers. 
h practical value of 


© 
ese materials will be 
sted continually in the 
a 


ssrooms for workers‘ 
education and will be re- 


vised and rewritten accord- a 
ingly. A manual for teach- ih > ‘ * 
ers will also be prepared : e 
to guide them in using the | wien. 2 ‘ s 
texts provided. , 


| =a 
he Federal office _ - A 
aod = - . i 
in charge of the W.P.A. ; a ame = Yy 


- 


program acts in an advisory = 


capacity on materials, pre- - 4 
=... 


paring annotated biblio ad — 


raphies on selected sub- Fé EE 


jects and distributing them ae ; mo : 





to State groups. Recently ig . 





the Workers‘ Education Di- 


vision of the W.P.A. pre- A CLASS OF NEGRO WORKERS IN NORTH CAROLINA 

pared an illustrated booklet describing the other printed material may be obtained free 
objectives and accomplishments of the work- of charge from the Specialist in Workers’ 
ers' education program. This bulletin and Education in Washington, D. C. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN 1935 


Nearly 1,120,000 wage earners were New York City experienced 257 strikes 
involved in the 2,014 strikes and lockouts and lockouts, as against 74 for Philadelphia, 
which occurred in 1935. Although the number 66 for Cleveland, and 47 for Chicago. 
of industrial disputes increased by 158 as 
compared with 1934, approximately 350,000 Industries Affected. Approximately 
fewer workers were affected. Slightly more one-fourth of the strikes and lockouts in 
than half (1,095) of all the strikes and 1935 occurred in mills producing textile 
lockouts in 1935 involved fewer than 100 fabrics and clothing. These affected about 
workers. Nine strikes affected more tian 200,000 workers. The 198 disputes in trans- 
10,000 workers each. portation and communication industries in- 

More than half of all the strikes and volved 64,000 wage earners. Building and 
lockouts in 1935 occurred in seven States. construction industries experienced 139 
New York, with 349 strikes, had the largest Strikes, trade 138, the lumber industry 135, 
number of labor disputes. Pennsylvania was and the food industries 103. 
next with 320. Ohio, California, New Jersey, 

Massachusetts, and Illinois each reported The brief but widespread strike of 
between 100 and 200 industrial disputes. bituminous-coal miners in September of last 




















el0<- 
year affected 400,000 workers. he remain- lockouts ending in 1935. Government concil.- 
ing 89 disputes in the mining industry in- iators and labor boards assisted in adjust- 
volved an additional 80,000 wage earners. ing 31.3 percent of the disputes. These 
disputes, however, involved more than twice 
Duration. One out of every three as many workers as those concluded by direct 
strikes which terminated in 1935 ended ir negotiation between the parties concerned, str 
less than a week after it began. About 57 Over one-fifth of the strikes and lockouts loa 
percent were settled within 2 weeks; 20 per- terminated without any formal settlement, the 
cent continued from 1 to 3 months; and 5 Practically all the latter were lost by the cat 
percent extended for more than 3 months. workers. Was 
amo 
ite 
nee 
Masor INDUSTRIAL DisPuUTES IN 1935 wal 
STRIKES INDUSTRY WAGE EARNERS INVOLVED ee 
* i 
MINING P.W 
pea 
& " 
TEXTILES per 
‘ req 
ote Ab ect 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION hou 
Bene the 
2 New 
LUMBER “— 
gin 
R. Col 
WPA. AND RELIEF WORK ait 
wor 
os 759 
ple 
TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT or 
mir 
loz 
Causes, Union recognition and other Results. About 44 percent of the wor 
Organizational matters accounted for nearly more than 2,000 strikes and lockouts ending of 
half of the strikes and lockouts beginning in 1935 resulted in substantial gains to the Sul 
in 1935. These involved slightly more than workers, and 18.7 percent yielded partial lar 
one-fourth of the total number of workers. gains or compromise settlements. One-third Col 
Problems of wages and hours of work were the of all the disputes settled in 1935 termi- wes 
cause of 38 percent of the strikes and lock- nated with little or no gains to the workers. 5. 
outs, which affected about 60 percent of all — 
workers. More than half of the 1,100,000 wage = 
Method of Settlement. Direct nego- earners involved in these strikes and lock- 
tiations between employers and union repre- outs obtained substantially all the objec- ies 
sentatives formed the basis for the settle- tives of the strike. An additional one- — 
ment of 38.5 percent of the strikes and fourth won partial gains or compromises. on 
e 
per 
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EMPLOYMENT AND COsTS IN RAILROAD ELECTRIFICATION 


HERMAN B. BYER 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Labor employed at the site of con- 
struction received 44.5 percent of the funds 
loaned by the Public Works Administration to 


the Pennsylvania Ratlroad for the electrifi- 









624 to 698 
auto=-truck drivers 


carpenters were paid 
Nearly 140 
employed at a monthly wage of $130. 


cents per 


hour. were 


HOURLY RATES 


OCCUPATION APRIL 1935 






cation of its lines between New York and 
Washington. Expenditures for materials Cents 
amounted to 39.5 percent. Miscellaneous Carpenters... + + 69-5 
items such as work-train expenses, engi- Corpenters" helpers 52.0 
neering, accounting, workmen's compensation, Electricians . 82.0 
and insurance consumed the remaining 16 per- Laborers. 2 1 eee ee ee ee eee 41.0 
cent of the P.W.A. loan, which totaled near- Linemen 2 2 ee ee ee ee ees 82.0 
ly $31,000,000. Linemen's helpers ......-. 57.0 
Work on that part of the electrifi- Maintainers, signal and telegraph, 82-0 
cation project which was financed by the Maintainers’ helpers. .... 58.0 
P,W.A. began in January 1934 and reached its Structarel-i ron workers «1. 76.0 
peak in October of the same year, when em- Steecturel-iven workers’ helpers . 52.0 
ployment was provided for more than 12,000 Trackmen 2s wee eee ee ee ee es 41.0 
persons. During the 22 months Monthly earnings of super- 
required to complete the proj- HOw A DOLLAR WAS SPENT visory employees ranged from 
ect, nearly 22,700,000 man- IN RAILROAD ELECTRIFICATION $140 for foremen of laboring 
hours of work were provided at gangs to $250 for signal and 
the site of construction in telegraph maintenance foremen. 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- LaBor AT SITE Among the other groups, foremen 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- eee of electricians and linemen ree 
ginia, and the District of ceived $240 per month and car- 
Columbia. Total pay-roll ex- penter foremen $200 per month. 


penditures on this part of the 
work aggregated $13,700,000. 
Due to the virtual com- 
pletion of the electrification 
program from New York to Wil- 
Mington prior to the P.W.A. 
the greatest volume of 
in Maryland and 


loan, 
work occurred the District 
of Columbia. Employment at the peak of con- 
Mary- 
land and over 3,100 in the District of 
Columbia. Over 10,590,000 
work were provided in Maryland and 
5,000,000 in the District of Columbia. 
expenditures totaled $6,350,000 in Maryland 
and $2,890,000 in the District of Columbia. 
More than 2,300 common laborers were 


employed on the project. Their hourly wage 


man-hours of 
nearly 
Wage 


rate ranged from 37 to 41 cents. Over 600 
linemen and 500 signal and telegraph main- 
tenance men received from 74 to 82 cents 
per hour. Three hundred and forty-five 





Expenditures for Materials, 
The 
chased 


value of materials pur- 
$12,200,000. 
fixtures, 


for 


was about 
Electrical apparatus, 
and supplies accounted 
$8,370,000, or 69 
this total. 
rolling-mill and machine-shop 
cost nearly $2,300,000. 
tures for lumber, cement, 
gated about $450,000. 
It is estimated that nearly 4,500,000 
additional man-hours 


percent of 


Steel materials, 


including 


products, Expendi- 


and sand aggre- 


of work were required 
fabrication of 
for use on the project. 
approximately 2,700,000 man-hours 
provided in the manu- 
facture of electrical equipment and supplies. 
Nearly 1,000,000 man-hours were 
in fabricating the iron, steel, 
machine shop products used on 
tion project. 


in the final preparation or 
these materials 
Of these, 
of employment were 
consumed 
foundry and 
the construc- 
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UNION WAGE RATES IN 1935 ” 
arr 
Approximately one-third of the work- printing in 1935 averaged $1.07 per hour, or me 
ers covered by union agreements in six prin- about 24 cents more than in the preceding wor 
cipal trades studied by the Bureau of Labor year. In newspaper printing the average ae 
Statistics in 70 cities received wage in- hourly rate for union workers advanced from 
creases in 1935. Nearly all union long- $1.17 in 1934 to $1.24 in 1935. Two out of in 
shoremen and about two-thirds of the organ- every three union workers in book and job 1 
ized workers employed on street railways and printing and 9 out of every 10 workers in = 
in newspaper printing plants reported higher newspaper printing had wage scales averaging 30 
wage rates in effect on May 15, 1935, than $1 or more per hour. More than two-thirds —_ 
on May 15, 1934. In the other trades -=- of the organized workers in book and job rec 
bakeries, truck driving, book and job print- printing had a 40-hour workweek in 1935, Me 
ing, and building -- a smaller proportion of Nearly one-half of the employees covered ext 
union workers obtained wage increases. About by union agreements in newspaper printing Cos 
2 percent of all the organized workers in worked on a 374-hour week basis. 
the six trades combined received wage re- pl. 
ductions. Bakeries. More than 40 percent of 
the organized bakery workers studied in 1935 
All of the six trade groups reported secured wage rate increases. The average 
slightly lower weekly hours of work. The hourly wage rate for all organized workers 
stipulated weekly hours in 1935 averaged in the industry was 88 cents in 1935. 
around 40 in the building and printing 
trades, 43 in bakeries, and 48 among truck The weekly hours of work of bakery 
drivers. Longshoremen on the Pacific Coast employees has declined sharply since 1933. 
had their basic hours reduced from 48 to 30 Of every 1,000 workers employed under union 
per week. In the other ports the basic agreements, 475 worked more than 44 hours Bos 
weekly hours of work remained unchanged. per week in 1935 as compared with 555 in rej 
1934 and 950 in 1933. During the same period thi 
Building Trades. The union scale for the number of union bakery employees working the 
workers in the various building trades aver- on a 40-hour week basis increased from 3 
aged approximately $1.20 per hour in 1934 percent in 1933 to 31 percent in 1934 and 40 
and in 1935. Journeymen or skilled workers percent in 1935. 
averaged about $1.25 per hour, while the 
average rate for helpers and laborers was 8] Longshoremen. Basic union wage rates 
cents. About 5 percent of the skilled for longshoremen in the major ports of 
building workers had rates under $1 per hour Boston, New York, Baltimore, and Philadel- 
in 1935; 18 percent had rates of $1.50 or phia were 95 cents per hour in 1935 as con- 
more. pared with the 1934 rates of 85 cents in 
New York and Baltimore and 75 cents. in 
Building-trades workers averaged ap- Boston and Philadelphia. At Norfolk a union 
proximately the same number of hours of work rate of 90 cents per hour was established in 
per week in 1935 as in 1934. Over 80 percent 1935 as against 70 cents in 1934. On the 
of the union members covered by the 1935 Pacific Coast longshoremen received a 10- 
Survey had agreements providing for a 40- cent raise per hour -- from 85 cents in 1934 
hour workweek. Practically all of the re- to 95 cents in 1935. In Houston the union 
maining organized building employees had scale of 80 cents per hour remained un- 
provisions for less than 40 hours per week. changed. 
Printing Trades. The union scale of Longshoremen do not have regular 
pay for workers employed in book and job hours of work because of the necessity of 
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and loading ships as and when they 


arrive. Certain hours of the day and cer- 
tain days in the week are, however, stipu- 
lated in agreements as regular working time. 
work performed outside of these specified 
recular hours is considered overtime. 

A nominal 44-hour week was in effect 
in 1935 in the Atlantic ports and at Houston. 


basic workweek for 
1934 to 
for 


the 


was reduced 


In the Pacific ports 
longshoremen from 48 in 


30 in 1935. The overtime scale of pay 


work performed outside of the specified 
regular hours ranged from $1.20 
Houston to $1.35 in the major Atlantic ports, 


Norfolk, $1.40 on the 


per hour in 


except and Pacific 


Coast. 


Street-Railway and Motor-Truck En- 


ployees. Nearly two-thirds of the conductors, 





x O° 


motormen, and bus covered by 


agreements in 


operators 
1935 obtained wage-rate 
scale for 
from 66 


union 


The av 


@o 


increases. hourly 
this combined group o workers 
1934 to 69 cents in 1935. 


The 


rage 
a 
f 


cents in 


average union rate for truck 


drivers (including dirt-truck, coal-truck, 


transfer, delivery, and express drivers) ad- 


vanced from 70 cents in 1934 to 73 cents in 
1935. 

Average hours per week of truck dri- 
vers declined from 49.5 in 1934 to 48.5 in 
1935. Over 60 percent of member- 
ship covered in 
ing for a 48-hour week. 
excess of 48 hours covered 
1935 as 


in the preceding year. 


the union 
1935 had agreements provid- 
Contracts providing 
for a workweek in 
20 percent of the truck drivers in 


against 38 percent 





REGIONAL OFFICES OF SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD 


1936, the Social Security 
the headquarters of the 12 

which being 
country the 


These directors will repre- 


On May el, 
Board announced 
regional offices 
throughout the 
their directors. 


are set up 


anc names of 


REGION 
I - Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut 
II - New York State 
III = Pennsylvania, Delaware, and New Jersey 
IV - District of Columbia, Maryland, North 
Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia 
Vv - Ohio, Kentucky, and Michigan 


VI - Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin 

VII = Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee 

VIII = Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
and South Dakota 

Ix - Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, and Oklahoma 


xX - Texas, Louisiana, and New Mexico 

xI - Colorado, Arizona, Idaho, Montana, Utah, 
and Wyoming 

XII - California, Nevada, Oregon, and Washington 


sent the Social Security Board in the admin- 
the 
ployment-compensation, 
age benefits provisions of 


rity Act. 


istration of public-assistance, unem- 
and the Federal old- 


the Social Secu- 


DIRECTOR HEADQUARTERS 


John Pearson Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Anna Rosenberg New York, N. Y. 
Judge W. L. Dill Philadelphia, Pa. 
G. R. Parker Washington, D. C. 
Benedict Crowell Cleveland, Ohio 
H. L. McCarthy Chicago, Ill. 
Bowman Foster Ashe Birmingham, Ala. 


Fred M. Wilcox Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ed McDonald Kansas City, Mo. 

O. M. Powell *San Antonio, Tex. 
Heber R. Harper Denver, Colo. 

Richard M. Neustadt San Francisco, Calif. 


"Tentative. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND Pay Ro Lcs IN APRIL 1936 


255,000 
in April in 


workers 
the 90 man- 
nonmanuf actur.ing 


More than were re- 


turned to employment 
ufacturing and 16 indus- 


which are surveyed monthly by the 


Labor Statistics. 
advanced approximately $4,200,000. 


tries 


Bureau of Weekly pay rolls 


MANUFACTURING 


Approximately 7,130,000 workers were 
industries in 
80,000 from 
Estimated weekly pay-roll disburse- 
advanced 3,300,000 -- from about 
March to $158,600,000 in 
Factory employment this April 
210,000 
and 


employed in all manufacturing 
April. 


March. 


This was a gain of 
ments 
$155,300,000 in 
April. 
vided 
than in 


pro- 
workers 
pay rolls 


jobs for over more 
April 1935, 


were nearly $14,500,000 larger. 


weekly 


Employment and pay rolls in the rub- 
ber tire tube industry advanced sharply 
following the settlement of labor 


and 
in April, 
difficulties. In 
the gains were largely seasonal 


the remaining industries 
in character. 
recorded in the 


and in 


Important increases were 


transportation-equipment industries 
the industries producing building-construc- 
tion materials. Employment in blast furnaces, 
steel works, and rolling mills 
higher level in April than at any 
since November 1930. 


rose by 3 percent 


was at a 
period 
Automobile employment 
and weekly wage disburse- 


ments advanced over 15 percent. 

Gains of 8 percent or more in employ- 
ment and weekly pay rolls from March to 
April occurred in the following industries-- 

PERCENT OF INCREASE 

EMPLOYMENT PAY ROLLS 
Rubber tires and tubes... 30.5 33.4 
Canning and preserving .. 20.3 11.2 
Cement. se ee eevee 17.9 20.5 
peemmetives «2s ec ees 13.7 17.8 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 13.1 15.1 
Marble-slate-pranite.... 11.7 22.6 
Teipteiiding ..« senses 11.6 12.4 
CF 6 Pere Tee 11,3 8.3 
Railroad-car building ... 9.5 12.9 


than $4,600,000. 


Compared with April 1935, 435,000 
more workers had jobs in the manufacturing 
and nonmanufacturing industries this April. 


The weekly wage disbursements to the workers 


employed in these industries were about 


$25,30C,000 larger than 


a year ago. 


INDUSTRIES 


Declines in employment and pay rolls 
from March to April were mainly seasonal and 
affected industries as cottonseed -- 
oil, and allied prod- 


ucts, woolen and worsted goods, and millinery. 


such 


cake, and meal, rayon 


DURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 


Employment. Nearly 82,000 workers 
were added to the pay rolls of the durable- 
goods April. 
vanced by 23,100 in transportation equipment, 
22,000 in machinery manufacturing, 15,400 in 
iron and steel, 12,600 in stone, clay, 
glass, and 10,100 in lumber. Employment de- 
clined by 900 in railroad repair shops and 
500 


industries in Employment ad- 


and 


in nonferrous metals. 


Compared with April 1935. Over a 
quarter of a million more workers were en- 
ployed in durable-goods manufacturing this 
April than in April Except for 
a reduction of 2,200 workers in transporta- 
all] groups of durable-goods 
their 


a year ago. 


tion equipment, 
industries reported more workers on 
pay rolls. The gains in employment over the 
12-month period were -- 


96,600 in 
57,500 in 
35.800 in 
33,800 in 
15,700 in 
15,000 in 


machinery manufacturing 
iron and steel 

lumber 

railroad repair shops 
stone, 


clay, and glass 


nonferrous metals 


Pay Rolls. 
income of 


The total weekly wage 
the workers employed in durable- 
industries in April advanced by more 
The largest gain over the 


goods 


\ 


All 
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ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 



































ing. 


last year. 
employed 

$13,570,000 
April 1935. 
rolls 
amount from 





portation-equipment 
automobile 
nearly $2,500,000. 
weekly income of wage earners 
$311,000 in 
$315,000 in lumber to 
steel and $947,000 in machinery manufactur- 
pay roll of 
$339,000 


The weekly 
repair shops was 
than in March. 


stone, 


group, 
industry. It 


clay, 
$937,000 


which 


Other increases in 
ranged 
glass 


and 


Compared with April 1935. 


larger 


over the 
$681,000 


The gains 


in 


than in 


in 


the 
smaller in April 


includes 


amounted to 


the 
from 
and 
iron and 


railroad 


All groups 
of durable-goods industries had larger week- 
ly pay rolls this April 

Total wage payments 
in these industries were more than 
in April 1936 


April of 


to workers 


than in 


in the weekly pay 


12-month period 


varied in 


nonferrous metals 


$3,530,000 in iron and 


in machinery manufacturing. 


er workers 


NONDURABLE=GOODS 


Employment. 
were employed in 


nondurable goods 


ceding month. 
declined by 
leather, 
2,200 
goods group. 
sufficient 


and 


41,000 fewer workers 
corresponding month 


in April 

Employment 
14,700 
5,200 in chemicals, 


industries 


APRIL 141936, MARCH 1936, and APRIL 1935 
NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED AMOUNT OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL 
INDUSTRY APRIL MARCH APRIL APRIL MARCH APRIL 
1936* 1936% 1935 1936* 1936% 1935 
All industries. ... . .- «|7,180,600/7,050,800/6,919,200/ $158, 597,000 | $155, 321, 000 |$144,187,000 
Durable-goods groups: 3,362, 200| 3, 280,400|3,110,000 83,942,000 79,320,000 70,370,000 
Iron and steel ..... 677,800 662,400 620,800 18,173,000 17,286,000 14,647,000 
Machinery ...«+se+se4 843,900 821,900 747,300 20,391,000 19,444,000 15,991,000 
Transportation equipment.| 588,300 565,200} 590,500 18,987,000 16,548,000 17,679,000 
Railroad repair shops. . 288,800 289,700 255,000 8,219,000 8,558,000 6,876,000 
Nonferrous metals.... 250,700 251,200 285,700 5,423,000 5,416,000 4,742,000 
lambeor «ssc ce eens 510,600 500,500 474,800 8,576,000 8,261,000 6,946,000 
Stone, clay, and glass 202,100 188,500 186,400 4,173,000 3,862,000 8,489,000 
Nondurable-goods groups: | 3,768,400|3,770,400|3,809, 200 74,655,000 76,001,000 73,767,000 
Textiles ...... . .(1,569,100/1,588,800/1,588, 800 25,372,000 26,708,000 26,101,000 
Leather «sc ccc eee 279,200 287,900 226,000 4,888,000 5,274,000 5,526,000 
a ae a 628,900 615,100 687,500 18,367,000 18,387,000 18,092,000 
Tobacco « - ee es ° 76,700 77,400 78,600 948,000 999,000 959,000 
Paper and printing ... 523,700 521,500 514,600 18,542,000 18,453,000 12,576,000 
Chemiesig. «ec ee ‘ 868,000 878, 200 871,800 8,406,000 8,520,000 7,980,000 
Tree eee 111,100 97,600 112,800 2,577,000 2,185,000 2,468,000 
Unclassified .. «eed 211,700 218,900 215,100 5,560,000 5,530,000 5,064,000 
* Preliminary = Revised 

month interval was recorded by the trans- and $684,000 in stone, clay, and glass to 


steel and $4,400,000 


INDUSTRIES 


Approximately 2,000 few- 


in textiles, 
700 
in the miscellaneous nondurable- 

These declines were 
to overcome the employment gains 
of 13,800 in foodstuffs, 
and 2,200 in paper and printing. 
Compared with April 1935. 
durable-goods 


during 


13,500 


manufacturing 
than in the pre- 


the month 
8,700 in 
in tobacco, 
more than 
in rubber, 


The none- 


i e 


mployed nearly 
this April than in the 
of 1935. mployment in 
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by 9,100. In 
indus- 


paper and advanced 
the other groups 


tries employment decreased 


printing 
of nondurable-goods 


by -- 


16,800 in leather 
14,70 in textiles 
8,60 in foods 


in chemicals 
im tobacco 
in rubber 


oo°o°o CO 


».400 in the miscellaneous group 
Pay Rolls. Wage earners in all non- 
durable-goods industries combined received 


about $1,350,000 less per week in April than 
in March 1936. Weekly pay 
$30,000 in foodstuffs and in 


neous group, $89,000 


rolls advanced 


the miscella- 


in paper and printing, 


$392,000 in rubber. 
not sufficient to offset pay-roll losses of 
$1,330,000 in textiles, $391,000 in leather, 


and These gains were 


$114,000 in chemicals, and $51,000 in to- 
bacco manufacturing. 

Compared with April 1935. Aggregate 
weekly pay rolls in the nondurable-goods 
groups of industries were $888,000 larger 
this April than in April a year ago. Over 
the 12-month period the weekly wage income 


of the workers employed rose by $966,000 in 
paper and printing, $426,000 in chemicals, 
$275,000 in foodstuffs, $108,000 
$496,000 in the miscellaneous 
Over the same period 
clined by $729,000 in 


in rubber, 
and group. 
weekly pay rolls de- 
textiles, $643,000 in 


leather, 





TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


Factory employment advanced 1.2 per- 


© 





INDUSTRIES 


85.2 


IN MANUFACTURING 


previous month, in October 1935, 82.6 





cent in April, according to the Bureau of in April a year ago, and 100 for the period 
Labor Statistics preliminary index of em- 1923-25. 

ployment. It was 3 percent higher than in In the durable-goods industries em- 
April 1935. With the exception of October ployment advanced 2.5 percent, due to sub- 
1935, more industrial workers had jobs in Stantial gains in foundries, steel mills, 
April than at any time since October 1930. automobiles, electrical machinery, and saw- 
The index of employment in manufacturing in- mills. About 8 percent more wage earners 
dustries was 85.1 in April 1936, 84.1 in the had jobs in the durable-goods industries in 
April 1936 than in the cor- 
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HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 






























































No significant changes occurred from Average hours of work and hourly and 
March to April in the weekly hours of work weekly earnings in April 1936 in the five 
and average hourly earnings in manufacturing selected nondurable-goods industries were -- 
industries. Factory employment averaged 383 
hours per week in April and March 1936. Weekly hours: 
Hourly earnings remained at. 57 cents. The 41.5 in paper and pulp 
weekly wage income of workers employed in 40.0 in slaughtering and meat packing 
manufacturing establishments averaged $22.60 37.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
in April, $22.25 in March, and $21.15 in 36.0 in tires and inner tubes 
April a year ago. 35.5 in petroleum refining 
HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS 
HOURS OF WORK HOURLY EARNINGS WEEKLY EARNINGS 
INOUSTRY APRIL MARCH APRIL APRIL MARCH APRIL APRIL MARCH APRIL 
1936 1930 1935 1936 1936 1935 1936 1936 1935 
Cents Cents Cents 
Brick, tile, and terra wtta] 41.5 40.0 33.5 | 44.5 45.0 44.5 $18.30 |$18.00 |/$15. 10 
oo een Cs 36.6 34.0 | 57.0 57.0 56.5 | 21.60 | 20.75] 139.30 
oe 48 See Ce a Oe 36.5 85.0 | 60.5 30.5 09.0 2.30 | 21.90] 20.53 
Marble, granite, and slate .| 38.5 3 338.5 | 85.0 63.0 67.5 | 25.05 | 22.8 22.45 
POEM wae eee oe eee 40.0 36.5 | 55.0 55.0 91.5 | 21.2 | i.8 19.00 
In the five selected durable-goods in- Hourly earnings (in cents) 
dustries the average weekly hours and hourly 85.0 in tires and inner tubes 
and weekly earnings in April 1936 were -- 81.£& in petroleum refining 
56.0 in slaughtering and meat packing 
weekly hours: 53.0 in paper and pulp 
42.5 in foundries and machine shops 36.5 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
41.5 in brick manufacturing ; 
: " . 1. Weekly earnings: 
41.5 in blast furnaces and rolling mills : ; ; 
$30.10 in tires and inner tubes 
41.0 in automobiles it ail an saath aa aaa 
41.0 in sawmills rege in a oa ee 
ee.70 in slaughtering and meat packing 
Hourly earnings (in cents): 22.10 in paper and pulp 
; 13.45 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
76.5 in automobiles 
66.5 in blast furnaces and rolling mills The April 1936 weekly hours of work 
59.5 in foundries and machine shops in slaughtering and meat-packing establish- 
47.0 in sawmills ments was the same as in April of last year. 
44.5 in brick manufacturing The weekly working time of employees in the 
remaining nine selected durable-goods indus- 


Weekly earnings: 


$31.30 in 
27.38 in 
25.40 in 
18.80 in 
18.30 in 


automobiles 

blast furnaces and rolling mills 
foundries and machine shops 
sawmills 

brick manufacturing 


tries increased, as compared with April 1935. 


These gains ranged from 4 hour. per week in 


automobiles and petroleum refining to 7 


hours per week in blast furnaces and rolling 


mills and 
facturing. 


@ hours per week in brick manu- 





from April a 
sawmills and 
3 cents more per hour and automobile workers 
In cotton- 
average hourly earnings 
in April 1935. 





Average hourly earnings 
10 selected 
industries 


in 


goods-manufacturing 
were ls cents lower 


durable- 
showed little change 
year ago. 


and 


averaged 44 cents more per hour. 


than 


EMPLOYMENT, 
INDUSTRY aged 
1936* 
RETAIL TRADE 
Employment...... 2, 342, D0 
Weekly pay roll. $€0, 042, 000 
Weekly hours.... 43.0 
Hourly earnings. 9.52 
Weekly earnings. $2. 6 
WHOLESALE TRADE 
Employment...... 1, 275, 500 
Weekly pay roll. $8, 85,000 
Weekly hours.... 42.5 
Hourly earnings. $0. 66 
Weekly earnings. $28.05 
STEAM RAILROADS 
Employment...... 1,040,000 
Weekly pay roll. $84,680,000 
Weekly earnings. $33. 40 
BITUMINOUS COAL 
Employment...... 355, 000 
Weekly pay roll. $6,865,000 
Weekly hours.... 26.0 
Hourly earnings. $0.80 
Weekly earnings. $20.65 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
Employment...... 379, 500 
Weekly pay roll. $10,990,000 
Weekly hours.... 38.5 
Hourly earnings. $0.77 
Weekly earnings. $28.80 


-18- 


in 6 of the 
nondurable-goods 
this April 
Workers employed 
petroleum refining averaged 


in 


Workers engaged in slaughtering 
meat packing averaged approximately the same 
weekly income in April 1936 as in April 1935, 
Weekly wages were higher this April than in 
April 1935 by $1.15 in petroleum refining, 
$2.10 in paper and pulp, $2.30 in tires and 
inner tubes, $2.35 in automobiles, $2.90 in 
sawmills, $3.20 in brick manufacturing, $3.30 
in foundries, and $4.30 in blast furnaces. 


and 





MARCH 
1936% 


3, 28, S00 
$58, 335, 000 
43.5 

$. 52 

$20. 80 


1, 373, 900 
$89,942,000 
42.5 

$0. 67 
$28. G0 


1, 010,000 
$33, 430,000 
$33. 85 


368, 800 
$7,760,000 
28.0 
$0.79 

$22. D 


376, 300 
$11, 163,000 
38.5 

$0.79 

$29. 55 


© 


APRIL 
1935 


3, 274, 300 
$57, 378,000 
41.0 

$0.52 
$19.95 


1, 385, 400 
$37,511,000 
41.0 

0. 66 


$26. 95 


965, 20 
$29,970,000 


@a1 ce 
dd1. 00 


340 , 800 
$4, 974, 000 
21.5 
9.73 

$15. 60 


373, 600 
$10,570,000 
38.0 

$0.75 
$27.80 


* Preliminary 








PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


INDUSTRY APRIL MARCH APRIL 
1936" 19368 1935 
HOTELS 
Employment...... 242, 100 240,900 236, 000 
Weekly pay roll. $8,277,000 $8,262,000 $8, 144,000 
Weekly hours.... 48.5 48.5 47.5 
Hourly earnings. H. 2 $0.2 0.2 
Weekly earnings. $14.00 $14.05 $13. 65 
POWER and LIGHT 
Employment...... 282, 20 278, 100 264, 30 
Weekly pay roll. $8,282,000 $8,185,000 $7,510,000 
Weekly hours.... 40.5 9.5 8.5 
Hourly earnings. 0.78 9.79 $0.77 
Weekly earnings. $31. 50 $31. 85 $20. 40 
ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
Employment...... 190, 100 190, 100 190 , 600 
Weekly pay roll. $5,636,000 $5,798,000 $5,413,000 
Weekly earnings. $29.90 $20.80 $28. 15 
LAUNDRIES 
Employment...... 194,000 191, 500 186, 600 
Weekly pay roll. $8,120,000 $38,076,000 $2,883,000 
Weekly hours.... 42.0 42.0 9.5 
Hourly earnings. 0. 37 $0. 37 $0. 37 
Weekly earnings. $15.85 $15.95 $15. 55 
DYEING & CLEANING 
Employment...... 48, 30 44, 100 47, 20 
Weekly pay roll. $936, 000 $823, 000 $90 4,000 
Weekly hours.... 43.0 43.0 42.5 
Hourly earnings. $0. 44 $0. 44 $0. 45 
Weekly earnings. $19. 2 $18. 45 $18.80 
= Revised 
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BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN APRIL 1936 


AGRICULTURE 








Farm Income. The cash income of farm- as against $15,000,000 in the previous month 
ers from the sale of farm products in April and $49,000,000 in April 1935. In addition, 
was estimated by the Department of Agri- cotton price adjustment payments to cotton 
culture at $490,000,000. This was about growers amounted to $5,000,000 in April. 
$12,000,000 less than in March 1936, but During the first 4 months of 1936 
$22,000,000 more than in April of last year. total cash income of farmers, including 

government rental and benefit payments, was 

Rental and benefit payments to farm- approximately $2,079,000,000, as against 
ers in April on contracts entered into in $1.970,000,000 in the corresponding period 
1935 amounted to approximately $41,000,000, of 1935. 

© 
INDUSTRY AND TRADE 

The total volume of industrial pro- order houses increased, but at department 
duction in April was 7 percent higher than stores the gain was less than the usual 
in the preceding month. It was about 16 seasonal amount. 
percent higher than in April a year ago. 

he sharp increase in industrial pro- The Federal Reserve Board's seasonal- 
duction in April was due principally to a ly adjusted index of industrial production, 


larger output of iron and steel, 


automobiles, 


r 
which is graphically presented 


by the accom- 




















cement, and other durable-goods manufactures. panying chart, stood at 100 in April, as 
Production of mondurable goods in compared with 93 in March, 86 in April 1935, 
April was also slightly larger because of and 100 for 1923-25. 
greater activity in cotton- 
es ee PHYSICAL VOLUME 9% INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
establishments, and tobacco ‘Adjusted for Seasonal Variation 
1923 25—100 
plants. Woolen and _ silk aia enin thine tem ateeeten 
mills, however, were less i oe nr . : — 
active this April than in 
April 1935. ' 
Bituminous-coal _ pro- is 
duction showed little change 
over the month interval, al- le 
though a considerable de- 
crease in output is usual at |g 
this season of the year. The 
tonnage of anthracite coal a J 2 2 2 ee oe ee eS hee 
mined during April was con- 
Siderably larger than in wt ae SS aS ee bag 
March 1936. | 
meses sraee Senet 0 tm mh mie Za se a a eo 
ued to advance during April. | per 
Sales by variety and mail — . 2 ns 
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BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


Automobiles. More than half a million 


passenger cars and trucks were produced 
in April. This was about 80,000 cars more 
than in the preceding month and 50,000 more 


April automobile 
503,000 units, as 
and 453,000 


than in April a year ago. 

assemblies are estimated at 
against 420,000 in March 
April 1935. 


in 


Coal. 
in April amounted 
900,000 tons 

8,400,000 

in April a year ago. 


Output of bitumi- 
to 30,350,000 
less 


Bituminous 
nous coal 
in 


tons -- about than 


March, but nearly tons more than 


Building Construction. The value of 
building construction for which permits were 
1,471 cities of more than 2,500 
population totaled nearly $121,800,000 
April, as compared with $110,700,000 
March. This was an increase of 


percent. The estimated of 


issued in 
in 
in 
about 10 


cost building 





x >° 


construction was 59 percent greater this 


April than in April of last year. 
Electric Power. The average weekly 
output of electric power advanced from ap- 


proximately 1,880 million kilowatt hours ip 
March to 1,928 million kilowatt hours ip 
April. It was about 13 percent larger thar 
in April 1935. 

Railroad Freight Car Loadings. 

I railroads averaged freight 
loaded per week in April -- 31,500 cars 
than month and 58,700 
in April of last year. 

Retail Trade. Sales of large 
mail order houses totaled $69,400,000 ir 
April, compared with $60,900,000 in the pre- 
ceding month and $59,600,000 in April 1935. 

Steel. Production of steel ingots in 
totaled 3,950,000 tons == 600,000 tons 
1,300,000 
in April of last year. 


Class 
636,200 Cars 
more 
in the preceding cars 
more than 


two 


April 
more than 
than 


in March and tons more 





FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF IN APRIL 1936 


The 
projects 
from apprco::imately 
March to 3,230,000 in April. 
rolls decreased from $160,100,000 
to $157,300,000 in April. 

The largest group 
mated at 1,110,000, had jobs 
and street 


Works 
under 


Progran. Employment 
The Works Program 


3,370,000 


on 
declined 
persons in 
Total pay 

in March 
of workers, esti- 
on highways, 
roads, Their total 
wage 


Other major projects provided jobs for -- 


projects. 


336, 000 
2 2,000 
295,000 
272,000 
249,000 
100,000 


in 
in 
in 


sewing, canning, and gardening 
recreational facilities 

professional, technical, and clerical work 
public building 

forestry and conservation 


sanitation and health 


in 
in 
in 
Public Works. 
were employed at the site 


About 265,000 persons 


of construction 


income in April amounted to $50,000,000. 


projects financed by the P.W.A. in April, 
compared with 202,000 in March. Their earn- 
ings rose to nearly $18,900,000 in April, as 


against $14,000,000 in March. 


as 


Emergency Conservation Work, 
387,000 enrolled workers, 
and instructors 


Nearly 
camp supervisors, 
were employed in 
Conservation Camps in April. Pay-roll ex- 
penditures totaled $18,020,000 in April, 
against $17,200,000 in March. 


Civilian 


as 


Emergency Relief. Preliminary reports 
received by the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration from 116 cities, indicate that 
859,000 families and single persons received 
$23,500,000 in emergency relief from public 
funds during April. In the previous month, 
905,000 families and 
nearly $25,300,000 


these cities reported 
single persons receiving 
in relief funds. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO PRICES IN APRIL 1936 


Wholesale Prices. 


The general 


of wholesale commodity prices, 
the entire country, was unchanged in 


level 79.7 in April 1936, as compared with 79.6 in 
averaged for March, 80.1 in April a year ago, and 100 in 
April 1926. This means that the same commodities 


























from the preceding month. It was slightly which could be purchased at wholesale for 
lower than in April 1935. The Bureau of La- $100 in 1926 cost $79.70 in April, $79.60 in 
bor Statistics index of wholesale prices was March, and $80.10 in April 1935. 
INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
; ) OR DECREA - 
item 1926 APRIL APRIL INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (-) 
1936 1935 APRIL 1935 TO APRIL 1936 
Index Index Index Percent 
All commodities . ...«-see-ee-s 10C 79.7 80.1 - 0O.€ 
Farm products . « « «+ «ees. 100 76.9 80.4 - 4.4 
Raw materials . « «ese cee e 100 77.0 77.5 - 6 
Semimanufactured articles... 10¢ 74.6 72.3 + 2.0 
Finished products . . « « «« - 100 81.7 82.2 - 7 




















Retail Food Prices. 


food prices was 73 in April, 
of 84 food products sold at retail in 75.3 in April 1935, and 100 
El cities scattered throughout the United other words, for every dolla 
States was about the same in April as in the foodstuffs purchased in reta 
preceding month. It was about 3 percent 1926, consumers paid 73 cents 
lower than -in April of last year. The cents in the previous month, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index of retail in April a year ago. 


The average price 


72.9 in March, 

in 1926. In 
r*s worth of 
il markets in 
in April, 72.9 


and 75.3 cents 








AVERAGE RETAIL 


FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 


























es RETAIL PRICE INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (~) 

APRIL 1936 APRIL 1935 APRIL 1935 TO APRIL 1926 

Cents Cents Cents Percent 

Bread, pound . . « .« 8.£ 8.3 - 0.1 - 1.2 
Butter, pound .... 37.6 40.2 - £.6 - 6.5 
Milk, quart ...-.. 11.8 11.8 No change No change 
Eggs, dozen ... £e.8 £1.9 - £1 - 6.6 
Potatoes, pound ... <.8 1.9 + 2 + 47.4 
Lard, pound ..... 16.1 18.7 - 2.6 - 18.9 
Pork chops, pound .. 82.4 84.1 - 7 - 2&1 
Round steak, pound. . 28. $7.2 - 4.0 - 10.7 
Sugar, pound..... §.5 5.4 + “a * 29 
Coffee, pound .... 24.4 26.2 » 8 « 6.8 























Published under authority of Public Resolution No. 57, approved May 11, 1922 
(42 Stat. 541), as amended by section 307 Public Act 212, approved June 30, 
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